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At the first fir© conciliatory sign tram the Soviets or the Chines® 
Oowawtsts, the tMted States should take the leadership la the West In 
appearing to welcome these Coemrlst overtures, Our inraodlate reply 
should be in the form of strong and forceful overtures of our own 
satking, An example of such a tactic cm out part would be that iassed- 
i&tely following a meeting of the Big Powers, the United State® Csoveriv- 
aent should sake a public declaration — giving epl oosaihla pres® 
play to the declaration — in which m invite a group of Soviet leader® 
te the Chi ted States, or perhaps on a tour of a number of Western 
countries, An alternative proposal -would be to invite an exchange of 
delegations — businessmen, students, nevepapariwn, etc, — between the 
United States and the Soviet tJnion, All Initial proposals, to be 
effective must emanate from the highest possible levels, e,g,, President 
Elsenhower or Henry Cabot Lodge* The language used in the announcements 
met be sufficiently impressive and exciting as to capture the imgina- 
tiea of the cess. 

If the Soviet Union accepts ouch proposals, nothing will be esaea- 
tially lost. Indeed, we will have won a major battle in cracking the 
XTon Curtain, Ve should then make It a prise objective to see that 
whatever delegation comas here is given as friendly a treatment as 
possible. It is simply not conceivable that if a host of ’©legations 
begins aoving out of the Soviet Union to the vfeat and is accorded such 
friendly treatment that all members of such delegations could long 
continue to *hate America, w 


Delegations on top official levels should be quickly followed upon 
by ’•unofficial” delegations — i,e,, the town council of a cotton- 
weaving or steel town in the United States mot invite here a delegation 
of leaders of a cotton-weaving or steel town in the Soviet Union, with 
the hone of receiving a reciprocal invitation from the Russians. 

The key to this approach root, in every case, be the utilisation of 
the widest degree of publicity to each invitation or proposal. Effec- 
tive follow-ups suat be planned in advance to sustain the publicity for 
ft period of days. Such publicity would be targeted in several direc- 
tions, In tho first place, it would be designed to show the Soviet 
people our desire to be friends with them. & tho second place, it 
would bo targeted at the nation® (e.g,, Asian bloc) which are neither 
Soviet nor Western, in an effort to demonstrate our good intentions 
fer peace. Finally, it would serve to prepare the American public for 
a decent reception for whatever Soviets right coma here, 

Suppose, on the dher hand, that the Povtet® refuse to send or accept 
delegations as proposed by us. If the publicity attending our initial 
proposal® has been well designed and well-coordinated, then the Soviet 
refusal will be patent proof to the nations now in the middle of the 
power struggle — ami to our Allies as well —that the Soviet peace 
easEpaign is not gemtino, and to that degree will help to maintain 
(and perhaps even expand) the Western alliance system, Om refusal 
from the Soviets should cisnly be a signal for ms to make another 
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proposal — again giving the new proposal full pdb lictty. tacfc mao- 
oeseiv© Soviet refusal wu2.fl only serve to reinforce beliefs throughout 
the Free World that tie Soviet®- were insincere, thus giving & truly 
effective weapon against fclse Soviet ]*mce offensive, 

this type of campaign -would have it all over the present Western 
Inclination to answer Soviet overtures with a staters? ni such as, *We 
are interested In awing what they have to offer in a concrete form,® 
Here, we would be on the offensive, W® would, be asking a proposal iMdi 
would make sen m to all aon-Ccsesjuniot peoples. Th© CosKsunlato would 
thus be placed squarely before the bar of public opinion, not just 
once, but again and again, 

5, ffee ears? technique could, of course, be applied to Ootasanist China* 
Perhaps following an ami Stic© in Korea the first delegation could be invited 
from China, (Hare, however, the question of U. S, diplomatic recognition of 
the CPU would pose a dil«na.5 Owe again, to the degree -What Chinese 
Cosatsunists can participate in tours arranged by the (felted "tates fovorment, 
sad to the degree that American® can enter and travel about awl talk with 
Chines* eitlsons, to that mm degree will the chance of tbs Chinese Cosrasimist 
leaders taking their people into aggressive war be dlts&nished, Conversely, 
each refusal upon the pert of the Chinese Coavnmiste to accept nn ^arican 
proposal — provided that proposal is given sufficient publicity — would 
redound to our favor throughout Asia, demonstrating, beyond doubt, that ths 
Chinese Cowajnlst intentions are not peaceful, 

6, It mn be argued, of course, that a new program of this typo would 

hasten, rath®? than alow down, the deterioration of the Western alliance 
system, on the grounds that each time the Cortcusnists accepted an American 
proposal, they would be reinforcing in the public raind their peaceful, inten- 
tions, Against this argument aunt be weighed several factors » (1) that by 

accepting such proposals the Corammists -ro opening their oitimrn to Wes- 
tern pressure s from at least' two directions — those which result from Soviet 
eifciaeae traveling in the Chi ted States, aid those which result ffco© American 
oitlsens traveling in the Soviet (felon, Soviet aggressive preparations would 
therefore also be forced to suffer, (2) That in aom Instances at least the 
Soviets my not feel that they can accept some of our offers, Each time a 
refusal occurs, publicity exploitation could cause a propaganda defeat for 
the Hussions, especially in firs&s where the Soviet R fiato iWasrica* campaign is 
effective, (3) Finally, that in the absence of any new program such a® this, 
our attempts to hold the Western alliance together will be extremely difficult 
at best* Through the row p r ogram we at least have an opportunity for counter- 
attack and offensive action of our own, 

7, Oertainly the above discussion does rot cover all aspects of the 
p^rchdogical warfare program which is indicated for dealing with the new 
Ccase mml gt tactic, and it is not meant necessarily to supplant other programs 

which may 
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vhioh nay be in being or in planning. And certainly, no attempt has boon 
laeds in this discussion to deal with K&ny of the lej^itinate pspoKLesas? T^tioh 
aria® in the la^leaeniaiion of ouch a program. It is the belief of the 
writers, however, that if the basic now program itself is fotmd to have 
writ, the problem and diffianltiee can be overdone by the appropriate 
specialists. 

The priaary point to be considered Is that in the waging of & peace 
campaign the Coartuniwts can he made to he .just as vulnerable to a weakening 
influence as we would he, &od that the ssans for corabatting and defeating 
the intent of such an offensive are inherent in the nature of the offensive 
itself. 
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